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i-REFACS 



PURPOSE: 

To discover and describe the elemexits of counseling nnd 
psychotherapy which are also helpful "guideline" concepts for 
the pulpit ministry and corporate worship. Attempt will be 
made to relate these concepts to sermon preparr tlon and deli- 
very as well as to other component parts of the worship ser- 
vice, both in non-llturgioal end In the more liturgical 
churches. 

LIMITATIONS : 

Because of the nature of the purpose, there can be no 
exhaustive study of pastoral counseling itself, nor au all- 
inclusive study of preaching, worship, ritual or symbolism 
as such. This thesis is Interested in the elements and psy- 
chological concepts in the counseling situation which can be 
brought to bear upon preaching and public worship. 

METHOD: 

1) To analyse the counseling discipline to see what ele- 
ments in It are valid for the alert preacher to carry over 
Into the worship service; his opportunity for "counseling on 
a group bastes." * ' 

2} By consulting the works of authorities in these 
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fields (counseling, preaching aad worship), some of whora 
hove more or lees “bridged* the fields lu their thinking and 
pectoral work. 

3) By participation la Cleeses sad seminars la such 
pertinent areas sa counseling, homiletics sud liturgies. 

4) Observing, by visit lag (my Sundays wero usually free 
duriug this school year) worship services of various deuornl- 
actioao, the varied approaches of ministers to the sort of 
preaching aad objectivity lu worship which might accomplish 
some of the aims of pastoral counseling ou a group basis. 

5) By recalling my personal experience at my latest 



Gselguraeat, which was primarily a preaching ministry; and in 
which a heavy program of personal Counseling was carried on 
in relatlou to this ministry. 

6) By analyzing a number of sermons from the “life situa- 
tion," "how to, 11 end other schools of preaching to see how 
they have followed, drawn upon, or Ignored the counseling 
discipline in the pulpit. 

?) By studying the new Testament* s emphasis on ministry 
to Individuals. 

B) By studying the language of contemporary preaching 
end liturgy - its importance in rapport and therapy. 

Q) By studying the psychology of, and representative 
psychological types in, any given congregation (here we learn 
a great deal from the counseling discipline). 

10) By making some honest admissions: 



a) That, in many w*ya, the pulpit-pew situation 
seems to go counter to the beet principles of personal coun- 
seling. 

b) As to soma dangers involved in following the 
counseling discipline in preaching. 

c) As to the precarious position of the minister 
who permits hlmaelf to become a "horn ilet leal neurologist." 

FURTHER STUDY: 

Each of the items nuaiDered 6) through 9) above presents 
leflnlte possibilities for further study. 

30i«CLU3XQ^»3 : 

That there is a definite relationship between pastoral 
counseling, preaching, and corporate worship. 

That effective preaching end enriched worship experiences 
are baaed upon the best contemporary psychological under- 
standings of human personality end close adherence to certain 
elements in the counseling discipline. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The Proposition of the Thesis 

The pest two decades have developed a great deal of 
the understanding of personality structure and human behavior 
that conditions our approach to persons. ThlB has been shown 
clearly by the effect of psychological insights on the prac- 
tice of pastoral oare and counseling. Especially the recent 
“clinical training' 1 and “pastoral psychology" emphases have 
championed the role of pastoral counseling in the church's 
total ministry to individuals. However, there seems to have ! 
been no comparable effort to evaluate this new understanding 
as it relates to the pulpit and Its effort to deal with human 
needs, nor as it relates to the preventive and healing poten- 
tial in the worship service. Some pastors have related the 
insights which they gain in the counseling discipline to theli* 
preaching end conduct of worship, but there has been little 
thought or study on the potential therapeutic value of the 
latter two functions . 

A thoughtful minister soon sees the limits of an exclu- 
sive use of the pastoral counseling program in hie church, 
and realizes that there is always Sunday morning's sermon. 

Aud facing him from their news on Sunday are many more people 

1 



than he could hope to see In his study during the week - and 
all with real needs. If the pastoral counseling method Is 
so effective In helping individuals, are there elements In 
it which can be carried into sermon-making, preaching and 
the conduct of worship? 

Russel Dicks, who is primarily a personal counselor, 
observes that the task of bringing the methods of preaching 
and pastoral counseling together is a difficult one, but not 
impossible. Dr. J. S. Bonne 11, a successful pastor-counse- 
lor, believes that, though it may be difficult, it is essen- 
tial: "...The truth of the matter is that preaching and per- 
sonal work belong together. . .The preaching that tells is 
based upon the insights learned through pastoral counseling 
and directed to the whole congregation as though the minis- 
ter were talking to one person. m1 To some, the concepts of 
pastoral counseling are regarded as too revolutionary and 
dangerous for the pulpit. Granted that the field is new and 
further study and experimentation are required, observation 
Indicates that the effective preacher is both 1) familiar 
with and utilizing the psychology of personality and the in- 
sights of the counseling discipline, and 2) familiar with 
the central teachings of the Christian faith as they apply 
time lee sly to deep human need. 

The fundamental, unifying proposition of this thesis is I 
that the basic aims and assumptions of pastoral counseling 



lj - 3. Bonne 11. Psychology For Pastor And People , = a*=12* 
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are the ease as those of the Church itself in its broader 
ministry and program. There la & very real eenBe in whloh 
this is true. Both nim 1) to bring persons to Christ, Hie 
adequacy, end the Christian fellowship; 8) to aid them In* 
acknowledging and repenting of misdeeds and in accepting 
Cod’ s freely offered salvation (wholeness); 3) to help then 
to live with themselves and their fellow men in brotherhood 
and love; 4) to enable them to act with frith and confidence 
Instead of their previous doubt and anxiety; and 5) to bring 
peace and poise where discord ©ad imbalance reigued before. 
4'mrc each, or all, of those alma of Christianity is rele- 
vant, the pastoral counseling situation brings them out olso. 



2. Basic Assumptions of Counseling a;«l Psychotherapy 
■ In another sense, however, pastoral counseling has 
special purposes, though each of these certainly leads to- 
ward the general aims of the church and the pastor. Broadly 
speaking, the opecial aim of pastoral counseling nay be 
stated as the attempt by a pastor to help people help thera- 
a Given through the process of gaining understanding of their 
inner conflicts. Counseling i8 some time a referred to as "esc 
t local re-eduent ion , n for in pddltion to its attempt to 
help people wlti © problem Immediately confronting them, it 
ahould teach people how to help themselves with other and 
future problems. The counselor, therefore, needs to guard 
against being blinded by the immediate situation. If a 
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method of problem solving la used which does not at the 
same time prepare the couni elee to face the next problem* 
a shove bacltvard.0 may unwittingly have been given desolte 
the apparent solution to the immediate problem. 

Perhaps the essential unity of purpose in pastoral 
counseling, preaching, and worship is further asserted by 
pointing out certain basic assumptions set forth by the first 
discipline, and along which lines the latter two may profit- 
ably proceed; 

1* The parishoner senses that some thing Is wrong, and 
that, at least in a measure, tho difficulty lies within 
himself, 

2. Counseling proceeds by understanding - not by agree- 
ment , disagreement, or pronouncing moral judgments. 

3 * Counseling is usually helping another person to heln 
himself . not doing something for him. 

4, Counseling involves clarification of ethical issues, 
but not coercion, and categorically rejects tho resumption 
that what people really want is entirely different from what 
we want them to have. 

5* The counseling situation Involves real respect for 
the parlehonor, and does not proceed through the use of a 
"bag of tricks, ** 

6. The needs, conflicts, and problems that give occasion 
for counseling arc viewed by the counselor, and eventually 
by the counsels© , not only as difficulties to be overcome 
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but alco as opportunities for growth and development. 

There is littl© disagreement that the responsibility 
of tho churoh, its ministry and fellowship, is to heal, to 
help, to teach and to touch lives that cry out with need. 

The disagreement may come in diocucaing the "how'* and tho 
methods to utilise in helping people. It is Interesting to 
not© that the Hew Testament Greek word '"to save'* may well be 
translated **to hear* or ! 'to cake whole/* Regarding root 
derivations of words. Paul B. Kavee, editor of Tho Church and 
! ont.nl Health, reminds ua that. '*Tho words 'health, hale, 
whole and holy' all come from a single Anglo-Caxon root. 
Ultimately tho clergyman and the physician arc talking about 
tho came thing/*' 2 The question is - how doe 3 the church and 
its ministry go about the task of making people whole? 

Gome believe that tho ministry of preaching is ade- 
quate for this tusk. Others hold that, once an acceptance 
of Jeeus as Savior ha a boon made, the Spirit unaided will 
take care of future needs* Gtlll others contend that daily 
reading of the Bible with its riches of Christian experience 
will bring wholeness to troubled lives. All agree that 
there is tremendous power for troubled 11’* os in the Chris- 
tian faith - that Is our unshakoable axiom. 

Personal counseling is still another potent channel 
for bringing tho healing and wholeness of the Christian faith 




'Paul B. &-VOS, The Church and Rental Health, 0 . 1. 
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into troubled llvos. It In by no means a now technique, 
though it has only recently received its greatest ennhasiB 
in the total program of the ministry. It applies the Gospel 
to tho particular need of one porson at a tine , and as such 
does not al-faya fit any limiting definition. Carrol Wise de- 
clines to offer any definition. He states , e shall not 

attempt to define counseling. We shall rather attempt to 
formulate a process through which people have been holped to 
grow, to meet and solve problems, and to achieve mature reli- 
gious lives ... kt the present stage of our knowledge of per- 
sonality and counseling, everything needs to be examined in 
the spirit of free inquiry.^ 

Though tho technique of personal counseling is not new, 
its increased effectiveness has been phenomenal duo to tho 
progress which has been made in tho field of psychology. 
Theology and the pastoral ministry have shared the benefits 
of tho findings of this new science, as have biography , busi- 

i 

ness, criminology, education, history, law, literature, 
medicine, cocial work and other fields. J. n. Spann points 
out that, *Ihe fact is that the development of psychology 
has more boaring upon religion than any other scientific ad- 
vance.**^ 

The ministry has taken varying attitudes toward th© 




3c. A. V/ls®, Pastoral Counseling, n. 4, 
^J. H. Goann* Pastoral Caro, r>. 1. 
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"new psychology. " Many are still relatively unaware of Its 
resources; son© violently oppose it; but cany ministers 
recognize its value for sweeting T^eople ’0 needs In their moot 
vital life situations* 

Tho danger is that the pastor will "go overboard' 1 in 
administer Ins psychology's now Insights to hi© pariehonero. 

Vo do not put a scalpel into the hands of a pharmacist and 
expect hits to perform a delicate operation* Likewise , the 
minister f s training does not- qualify hin as a professional 
pcychologlot. “The training requirement o in that field are 
high. She social worker, after his bachelor * degree, does 
two years of graduate work in addition to eight hundred 
hour a of carefully supervised field work In tho medical, 
psychiatric and ease-work fields* Contrast this preparation 
with tho few courses in this field which the minister* takes 
in seminary* is it any wonder that the medical ran or social 
worker feels uneasy with the minister when they deal together 
with tho deeper realm of personality? 

Perhaps this Is a good point at which to raise the 
question; if tho therapist's techniques are in the train so 
similar to the pastor's, why is the ‘’cur© of souls** gravi- 
tating more and more out of the hands of the church and into 
* 

tli© hands of tho psychiatrists? Gordon Allport offers sever- 
al reasons: 

for one thing, people prefer to look for physical 

causes of -their difficulties, and the psychiatrist, 

- being a medical man, ray find such a cause. If ho 
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dooa, then the patient lo saved from the necessity of 
facing up to tho realities of his inner life. A cause 
in the body is lees disturbing than a cause in one's 
character. The pastor, he foars, will not sense tho 
pooslblo physical basis for his trouble, but P.:ay con- 
fuse cental , jsfcysieal, and moral aspects in a manner 
that will bo humiliating. The pastor, ho fours, my 
at inappropriate moments preach or pray or pros moral 
judgment . Further, tho vast prootig# of modern scionco 
mantles the psychiatrist, and tho patient approaches 
hint with high hopes, thinking of the spectacular 
ac hi ®v ©rents of contemporary medicine, Ho fools that 
psychotherapists , unllko tho clergy, keep up- to -date 
with now discoveries about tho human mind. Finally, 
ho is not uninfluenced by tho united front presented 
by scionco in contrast to tho divided sects of reli- 
gion. D 

In addition to a lack of training in dealing with more 
complicated human problems, the pxrish minister is severely 
llnitod in the amount of tire he in able to spend with any 
one person. Clearly defining tho areas where a pm star car. 
bring genuine "wholeness" to persons through brief counseling 
periods has been a problem Such writers as Hiltner affirm 
that tho majority of people who come to tho pastor can bo 



helped in those periods. 

that can the pastor hop© to accompli oh in thooo brief 
counseling sessions? First, he can help the pari shoner to 
"turn tho corner." If the pari ah oner can turn tho corner, 
clarify tho conflicting lssuoo involved, and gain son© in- 
sight into why ho foolo as ho does, then he has a now point 
of view- or at least a new vantage point from which to view* 
his problem "Even brief counseling can often do just enough 
to bring a slightly now perspective , hence altering tho ap- 

5 d. V. Allport , ffho Individual anfl Ills P.olirion. p. JG. 



proaoh to the situation, and giving a chance for spontaneous, 
successful handling of it by the parlshoner.''^ Cscondly, 
the pastor can enter into another type of brief counseling, 
often callod '’supportive counsol ins." This ia the type 
carried on by the pastor whan a catastrophic change has up- 
set the poriahoner ’a world - when bereavement hits, a busi- 
noso crashes, or a marriage part nor deserts. 

Thore oro times when th» pastor Is Justified in under- 
taking a more extended counseling, relationship. In such 
counseling, established on the foundation of a confident 
relationship, deeper and core significant mterlal tonic to 
emerge. Transference of feelings to the counselor io likely 
to take place and the counselor rust bo prepared. Extended 
counseling is not merely an elongation of brief counseling, 
and the sinister might not undertake It if a trained thera- 
pist is available. Thcro are times whan counseling can bo 
done in collaboration with professional therapists as well 
as the pastor’s extended "spiritual direction" counseling 
on hie own. 

3. The Christian Counselor's Particular resources 

The Christian Counselor h. a resources other than those 
gleaned from a bettor under standing of human personality. 

Tho prime work of tho pastor* io in tho re&lrr of the spirit 

^S. Ililtnor, Pastoral Counselinr, . p. C3. 

Ililtner. pastoral Counseling. o. 91. 
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(thla not auart from life). Tho pan tor in the interpreter 
of God to non and the "physician o f tho soul. The power of 
God can change. Frequently, tho allied prof c scions , cogni- 
sant of religion ’o pover, nay cay to the pastor: %'e have 
hero a case that wo are totally unable to chance . Gan the 
power of God "blow apart" theco cot patterns end regenerate 
this lifo into a unified, creative wholc?"^ Allport cites 
tho statement of C. G* Jung to tho effect that, of hlo 
thousands of patients over tho apo of thirty-five, "all have 
boon people who go problem in the last resort was that of 
finding a religious outlocb on life. 

Tho medical doctor does not heal hie patient. H© 
knows tho patterns of tho body and docs oorroctive work 
which removes tho obstacles hindering tho body’s power to 
hoal. Go also tho pastoral counselor ueots tho challenge 
of removing the obstacles to God’s healing power from men’s 
souls, whether in an interview or in tho worship service. 

The pastor-counselor ’a greatest resource is his own 
first-hand faith in God and In the power of Christ. The 
psycho therapist * s philosophy of Ilf© will always have a de- 
finite bearing upon his therapeutic results. The pastor’ a 
contagious faith, demonstrated in preaching and counseling, 

8 

Title-then© of C. F. Ilorw » Physician o. of tho Soul. 

%. F. Brooks , "Gor.c Limiting Factors in Pastoral Counseling" 
Pastoral psychology. March 1051. n. 28. 

l0 G. ¥. Allnort . Tho Individual and His delirion . t>. 79. 











trill bo ’’catching.” Preachers and counselors who can co; tu- 
nicate this "self -authenticating faith provide their people 
with the basic ncans for courageouftly facing life and over- 
coming their problem . 

The Christian counselor has other resources not availa- 
ble to or at least not normally drawn upon by, the secular 
therapist. Genuine therapeutic value to troubled lives Is 
offered by prayer, worship, Bitolo reading, dedication to 
Christ, Hie service an I othical standard, divine forgiveness J 
and the church* a fellowship. And the techniques of psycho- 
logy help tho pastor-counselor to Introduce these resourceo 
into troubled lives. 

4i The Pastoral Counseling Lovenent Reflected 
in Recent Preaching 

She pastoral counseling mvonent can, with oo&e direct- 
ness, be traced back to the historical phrase, ’’the cure of 
soulo.”^ 1 Tho Eoveoent * s antecedents do, however , include 
such questionable techniques as: physical as well as spirit- 
ual punishments for tho individual falling to confer;' to 
group standards; public as well as private confession; and 
assorted personal advice by letter as well as in person. 

■'Iho cure of souls has boon the collective an diverse ef- 
forts of tho church to bring tho individual’s life, thought 

^^Thoro of J. T. hcMoill, A Hi: tor: of the Cure of bonis . 
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end behavior to tho point v.-hcro , in tho church's Ju-dgr-cnt , 
they ought to bo.° 12 

In the past, tho under lying principles of tho counsel- 
ing discipline wove different fron those of today. Persona 11 • 
ty was looked upon as static rather than dynamic as regards 
change and development, today, as in the ^ind of Jesus , 
we view tho acts of a mn as ay. ptosatlc of character and of 
complex problems . In theory, wo no longer take tho punitive 
viewpoint toward .pathologies in hu_.an nature. 

"‘uaoroua outstanding preachers of the past actually 
preached from tho pastor-counselor 'o frame of reference . 
he are apt to conclude too hastily that men liko John Wesley, 
Charles Spurgeon and Joseph Parker wore chiefly interested 
in preaching to vast congregations. But a study of their 
lives and ministries roves, Is an intense interest In, and a 
vital ministry to, lndiviluala. Henry Drummond , who yao 
sought after for religious guidance more than any other cno 
can of his day though he ms not an ordained minister, 
wrote in 15C2, !1 I must cay that I believe in personal dealing 
noro and more every day and in the inadequacy of ncro prsach- 
ing. ! *^^ There wore many others, Ihllips Brooke would sit 
for hours with people and just let them talk. 

h descriptive, sarcastic urge for preaching to adopt 

Hiltnor, 11 The Literature of Pastoral Counseling - Past, 
Present and Future* » pastoral Psycholory . Juno 1951* p. 21. 

»G. A. Sr. ith , Life of Henry hru. pond . p. 145. 



the basic principlec of personal counseling vaa that of Dean 
Inge's analogy: "If wo wore sot to fill a number of narrow- 
necked vt-ssols, would wo set them up In rove and dash a buck- 
et of water over then? That In too othod of the pulpit, 

A few drops cay got in hero and there, but root of the water 



la wasted 

In toe lato 1920‘s and early 1930* o, books in this 
field began appearing, ouch as J. G. kcEcnzie's Souls In 
The Krala. , 0. T. Holman's The Cure of Sonia , K. It. Ctols's 



Pastoral Poycholor y % A, Eol sen's tixploratlon of the Inner 



World and numerous others* 

Today there are well-known ministers who emphasis©, 
as veil as write about , the role of personal counseling In 
their total ministry. This emphasis is rof looted In the 
preaching of such men as J. G. Cornell, R. A. Burkhart , H. 
E. Foadlck, 2 . ¥* Gocksan and L. D. Vcatherhead (England) • 



1 4 

Hnoted In J. 0. Bonnell, psyckolory Tor pastor and People * 

p* 12* 



II 

PAtTGbAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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1. The Psychology of Uio Preacher 

Inasmuch etc flic minister shares "huiranity’* In common 
with hie pari shone rr * , then the insights gained from a know- 
ledge of the psychology of humn personality racist hi?? in 
Loohlhf:.at .hlrsoelf,. s ore objectively am sejenUi lenUy . In 
doing this, he is not only enabled to better evaluate the 
many aspects of his work, but also, through a thorough 
understanding of himself t the lives and problems of others 
core into clearer focus. 

I'o&ern psychology has shown ns how much rationalisa- 
tion is found In our estimates of our o w» actions. Our 
motives arc always rimed . In ourselves, as in the world 
around us, wo oiten coo just what we want to see. At best, 
our principles and the actions wo take on the basis of them 
are ;l hxiry. " And the nan who knows himself will know how 
easy it is for the "undertow” of his r.ind to play trick* 
on him. 

The minister loses something if ho will not take the 
time to honestly and objectively assess his abilities and 
limitations. Psychology helps its student to better esti - 
mate their own capacities . **. . .The nan who will calmly take 
stock of his own powers and limitations , neither sparingly 
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nor depreciating himself, will find freeh confidence by 
reason of knowing what parte of hie work he can profitably 
concentrate upon and what he must always expect to bo his 
weaker old©," 1 

Contrary to son© opinion, a can is in an excellent 
position to Judge and evaluate himself, especially th© rsan 
familiar with pnycl ©logical concepts regarding personality *s 
motivations and varied expressions. Any man who cannot apply 
his psychological knowledge to hl&self ought not to try to 
apply it to any one else i Of course, complete self-know- 
ledge is an unattainable Ideal and any attorpt at objective 
self -analysis takes considerable fortitude. 

One who has a degree of self-knowledge will .assuredly 
b© better prepared to meet the needs and problem.* of other 
roomie . I'ark Tr^ln put th© very profound thought that you 
can get to the very depths of all sorts and conditions of 
human existence without ever going out of yourself in simple 
terns t every year I live, I become more and more convinced 
that I an' all other men aro alike; and that what virtues I 
have are the virtues of others, while the vices of others 
aro to bo found In 

Certainly the pastor-counselor should carefully ask 
himself just what tiro hi© motives and deepest ^uroosos in 

*E# 0. Waterhouse , psychology and pastoral •ork . p. 29. 

Quoted in J, 0. Donnell, Psychology fpr Pastor and People , 
p. 4c. 
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the pursuit of hlo calling. Perhaps aany defected, disillu- 
sioned pastors could have saved themselves yours of heart- 
ache and discouragement if they had availed themselves of 
scientific insights into their own personality rake -up before 
“taking the leap” into the profession from which it appears 
to be hardest to admit the need of psychiatric help. 

No one can hope to b© an acceptable counselor or 
preacher who la not emotionally nature. Psychology tolls 
us that a ran way have a well-developed body and a keen 
Kind, but hio ©notional development nay have ceased at the 
pro -ado lose on t stage. Emotional maturity is the Indispensa- 
ble qualification of the minister. Ho must have passed 
through all the stages of an individual’s personality de- 
velopment without having been ’'bogged down'* in any on© of 
thorn* He must bo able to soe himself in relation to his 
environment without developing feelings of fear, insecurity 
or hostility - all indicative of earlier childhood reactions. 

The poychologlst coos an Immature personality pattern 
in the ’’scolding'* mini star. In the Impatient reformer , who 
ia either always trying to recover the past or to hurry tho 
future, the psychologist sees an individual who 1c unable 
to accept f,on and conditions without letting hl» own feelings 
interfere and distort tho picture. 

Carl Schindler describee tho ©nationally mature e ounce - 
lor-proachor as “...tho picture of the Stoic’s true philo- 
sopher - ho ie motivated, by reason (logos) and in free from 











passion (pathos). psychologist and Ctoic agree that roan 
must find his erectional security In himself rather than In 
Ms position, wealth or other external factors which, are sub- 
ject to change. r,;) 

A preacher’s goods any be duo to organic causes, each 

as glandular or functional disorder a, but they nay also 

grow out of dispositions of tho ;J.nd and spirit. They nay 

vary fro.- day to day. In his excellent Lectures on Prench - 

3. nr. . which go ouch deeper than tho mere ’’hcw rt of preaching* 

Philips Brooke nets it forth with penetrating clarity: 

Vo are apt to become r.en of moo i s , thinking that we 
can not work unless wo feel like it. Tho first bud- 
neos of tho preacher is to conquer tho tyranny of his 
goods . . .Any mood which makes u« unfit to preach at all, 
or really weakens our will to preach, is bad. Then is 
the time for th© conscience to beetlr it coif and for 
tho mn to be a ganl 4 

Hi a moods determine a isan’a outlook on life and his estimate 
of what is important - they a»y decide hia choice of subjects 
and hia interpretation of his people’s needs. 

gone writers say that preachers who possess a certain 
intensity or nervous tension establish a rapport with tho 
congregation which makes even an ordinary rcrjcrrl: seen more 
Illuminating. ’’The psychologist who listens to tho majority 

of popular preachers would have little doubt that their 

//’es it 1 ike.ir- 

ability to transs.it their own nervous torsion by ouciges- 

5c, J. Schindler, The Pastor As A Personal Counselor . p, 12. 
^?. Brooks, Lectures on freachlnc , p. 44. 
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tion."^ This ability to “got in touch through intensity 1 * is 
quite obvious in such preachers as Fulton Sheen, ’Billy" 
Grahan, Kortsan Vincent Poalo and d&lph Bookman. Geor; e 
Euttrlck is an excellent example, constantly pacing the longti 
ani breadth of the lecttire-rooic, fairly bursting with both 
the expression of his present thought axil the anticipation 
of the noxt one. And whon preaching, he weaves gently from 
side to side, clutching at the pulpit an though it were a 
restraining "monster." While their speaking talents and 
techniques differ, these men have In common an ability to 
"got across 1 their meesage which is largely the intensity and 
earnestness in their very words. And all this is decidedly 
affected by the unconscious workings of a man's mini. 

The Unconscipus, as understood in tho Freudian sense, 
has deep effects upon the minister's work. Whether a t« is 
an introvert or extrovert type , whether he labors under an 
inferiority complex or some other deeply seated psychologi- 
cal factor, may have a vital effect on his sermons and his 
general pastoral work. 

An inferiority Comdex .often duo to one's having, been 
abnormally subordinated in his earlier life , issues in a lack 
of confidence in oneself. This right bo revealed in the 
preacher's sersono - tending toward the depresr.ing and 
gloomy, lacking in buoyancy, and appealing to the same e o- 

^T. H. Hughes . Tho Psycholory of Preaching and pastoral 
Work, p. 94. 
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V. 


tions in th© congregation until there ia no longer any res- 
ponse. He may appeal to fear in his people, rathor than to 
tholr confidence and hope. He may "tend to threaten rather 

s 

than to invito; to frighten rather than to allure; to con- 
stralh rather than to win«"° 

Unfortunately, the superiority eorolex in a minister 
is all too fa-.lliar. Hie desire to secure applause aril gain 
publicity i.ay vitiate his finest gifts and undermine his best 
Influence. Phillips Brooks offers a penetrating analysis 
of this psychological area of the preacher’s personality 
also: 

The true balance is in neither courting nor despising 
praise, and yet never to be beguiled by it frora the 
true object of our work. To set one's heart on being 
popular is fatal to th© preacher's bt.st growth. Popu- 
larity is an accident; power is essential. Applause 
•aphaslzea email success , ani tempts a ran to be con- 
tent with that .7 

Lest ho succumb to "I trouble," the minister needs beware 
when every sermon must include a story about himself or 
his immediate family. He should no more be 's.c ioep” in his 
sermon than should any considerate conversationalist . This 
can bo symptomatic of psychological imbalance effecting nil 
his work. 

The introvert is also familiar - introspective, dreary, 
intuitional, inclined to poetry - and usually making sermons 

f 

°T. H. Hughes, The Psychology of Preaching and Pastoral fork, 
p. 96. 

^P. Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, n. 10 6. 
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that analyze sotlvca. The extrovert . on the other hand, Is 
expansive, urbane and strong In social sympathy. He rdght 
ci'eate sermons tfhlch are somewhat superficial and flashy; 
though with the flowing diction and highly colored imagery 
which have popular appeal, 

There is another step in Introspection which the 
pastor’s knowledge of psychological concepts eight enable 
him to take. Ho should understand something of what is calle 
the , oerconscjous , In preparing at least son:© of hie ser- 
mons, the minister becomes aware of being svmyod by a Fore© 
and Pow r beyond his self. Such a realization, more or loss 
deeply f e-lt , appears to bo present in most creative Kinds 
in the mononta of their most distinctive creations. For the 
Christian minister, “at hard labor’* in his study, wo call 
these influences the utterances of th© Lternal Spirit of 
God through man. 

What about the rt dry periods 11 when no inspiration 
comes? Sometimes they my b© due to physical causes exjch 
as nervous exhaustion or over-strain. But those periods 
may also result from the weakening of intellectual disci- 
pline or the dominance of distracting influences . At other 
times they are duo to spiritual causes - the neglect of duty , 
& moral lapse, an evil teaper. 

lie haven’t Ttcarly exhausted the personal advantage to 
the pastor-counselor , and indirectly to his people, of eon© 
understanding of the psychological make -up of human persona- 
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llty and the application of this understanding to hlasolf 
and to his total ministry* 

2. The Psychology of Sermon Preparation 

We are aware that the tenor of men’s minds has changed. 
We are equipped with new insights , new approaches and new 
techniques which tho study of psychology and the practice 
of personal counseling have contributed . How aro we to pre- 
pare our sermons, this knowledge at our disposal, for the 
contemporary congregation? 
i. The Two '’Givens'* 

Certain elements in the preaching situation may be re- 
garded as '’given,” that is, factors largely beyond tho preach- 
er’s control. 

1) Tho * ©scare is “given” in the sense that its con- 
tent is found in the Revelation made by God in the Event of 
His Son, and in the history of Israel leading up to this act 
of divine aelf-dinclocure. Tills is the content of the 
"Eox'ugffis the essential glad news of Go ’s dealing with men, 
of which the preacher is to be a ’’herald,” Ko minister Is to 
preach his own “truth” or his own theories; all are to be 
tested by the principles and truths case known in Christ. 
Those principles ar© capable of ever endless exploration and 
deeper study, bo that tho preacher’s tack is essentially 
that of finding more and nor© truth in this “given” Gospel. 
The preacher’s apprehension of this ’given” by bi& -own por- 











son&l experience lo basic to the soul and power of hio 
cordon . 

The Bible itself lo the eternal mirror of a thousand 
human situations. Its truths are respected because they have 
spoken directly to life situations for several thousand years. 
Contained in it aro cany life-giving precepts of Christian 
doctrine - the requirements , spiritual principles, hopes, 
and promises for wholesome, healthy living* The Christian 
minister is not promoting, unproven qualities and values. 

He is proclaiming tho best news over to come to iron’s cars, 

2) The other important ’‘given 1 " is the con^rer-ation . 
Thera dr© complex psycho logical traits in its members. If 
he is to reach thca in his preaching, there aro basic psy- 
chological understandings which tho preacher must have. 

To succeed in his task, the minister must constantly strive 
to understand tho varied points of view, motivations, con- 
flicts, pressures, prejudices, frustrations and problems of 
his people. For hi a congregation unites to confront him 
almost as one complex man who has, as on© writer puts it, 
'"...upon him tho stamp of the whole human situation,'* or 
caught , as Paul Tillich describes hie plight, M .,,in all the 
ambiguities and relativities of human existence.” 

A) There are, first of all, differences of are and 

sex . 

The psychological attitude of youth in optimistic and 
forward-looking. They aro adventurous , and often treat with 
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scant respect that which overawes the aged. or clai o the 
interest of the lie-aged. They look for a Gospel of power 
vitality anl ethical opportunity - ono that will help then 
to achieve. Th© preaching that appeals to the:.. Is the vigo- 
rous advocacy of groat nausea, tho fearless denunciation of 
social evils, and tho call to heroic dedication of oneself 
to service and noble endeavor. 

At the opposite ex tree:© in many ways are the aped , 
sore and oro of them in every congregation as re lie ins makes 
giant strides in prolonging life. There is a compelling 
urgency for a wholesome psychological sotting for the 
millions in our nation who are aged sixty-five and over. It 
has been traditionally proposed that they want preaching 
that offers sympathy, comfort, peace and rest for their 
remaining years and mostly promise of life After death. 



But we need to radically alter our approach to them, ac re- 
creation and othar social activities have had to do, and 
offer the®. more of the creative , construe live and self- 
expressive for their ten to twenty years here and now . 

In between these two extremes are the parent s of 
growing children and the riddle -area . Their major problem 
area is often right relationships with their children, and 



wholesome contributions to their maturity. 

One writer portrays this group — -’'Out in the harsh 
woxtLd , mating its trials and confix- ts, finding it a stren- 
uous buslnea to keep their souls alive arid the corroding 
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influences. of modern toil and business - l©Gt the 'little 
sanctuary of their soul* be overcome by enemy forces. They 
need a preacher-friend who can interpret, with reality and 

p 

relevancy, the eternal verities and hat an existence. f,c 

Another area calling for psychological understanding. 

Is that of the women, of all ago© In the congregation. 

hey bring an entirely different attitude, often more o.o- 
tional , 1#3 • grd.v€?m to aba tract thinking and dwelling coro 
on per con o and personal qualities than on ideas. \ friend 
recently told me that one of her courses in the Doctor Uni- 
versity School of Theology simply involved a semester's 
discussion of the differences between men and woren. While 
it seems elementary, I certainly think that such physio- 
psychological content should be required in every preacher's 
prepa atory studies. 

D) Then there arc the psychological patterns aoao- 
clated with the varied occupational .grouna in the conrxern- 
tlon. Wo know go me thing about these patterns, although 
this is a relatively new study and waits further evidence 
to be conclusive. 

For instance , the preaching which appeals to the la- 
boring class (bluo-collar worker in our day) is often that 
which stirs his emotions. He will appreciate a species of 
humor and perhaps enjoy flashes of intellectual brilliancy, 

ft 

C T . K. Hughes , The Psychology of Franchisee an-- pastoral "ork , 




p. 72. 
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but he Hires reusing, vivid pictures | often strong appeals 
to hie e ctione ena ie not averse to so.ro “sob stories.’* 

Ho will L.oro easily bo won for the Kingdom of Cod by an 
emotional appeal than an intellectual appeal. Usually, he 
responds readily to sympathy and friendship, and reacts 
violently against clerical superiority and eH.se intolerance. 
Then there are the business on , the "gray flannel 
suited 11 suburbanites of our day, "their dealings with com- 
plex situations and intricate relations have sharpened the 
edge of their -sln&s in certain directions, though perhaps 
within a narrow range. They view thin s Quantitatively and 
• practically. They appreciate honesty anl confidence, in- 
dustry, hard work, and Kindness. They dislike emotional 
outbursts - might advise the preacher to stick to orthodoxy 
in doctrine and method. Straight forward c oar-ton sense 
and good advice ’hits here* with tho*."^ 

In addition to those two patterns, thsro will be a 
mixture of tho professional e lar>:,c a . with their snocial 
advantages of higher academic education and consequent 
greater interest In intellectual exercise ani aesthetics. 

there arc also the self -employed and tho retired, 
with their partic >lar approaches to initiative an' eco- 
nomy, 

C) Another major consideration for the preacher ia 

£' 

notes, FTl 73-Th# Christian Task .in The Conte. ow 
Aeorlcnn Church, Harvard blvinitr bchool » October 11, 1956 
_Lcs.4i.on. 
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tfa® varied In. 'll visual tjfsca a* r* l‘« .ed to their r.t >re' of 

and/or their £&ft~ 

There ire letters; ©X,: * t tenter. *.t ha. doned to the 
Gcspel; t&chsll icrs; tha contmr ; Introvert* and extro- 
vert s, Hiilltf# Brc-ote reastn"« the pr. *eher at V" lo olnt 
that, "Ho - uat pro eh to the ’pillars * who are rolid and 
p©rran©nt but who nay be ‘narrow hearers’} to the &.*pc w c!l- 
lou® critics who are not f*r*ly to bo defied} to the habit- 
ual whose treat need is to havo hi* spirit intensi- 

fied; to tit© evv r« present ’sscl*or ' who ir.cnireo th* preacher 
to hi® beat effort; and to the sirens**' v'oos© bachgro. nd la 
unknown but wL« constant!:’ rcairie the church of it* -Her 
eutrweeh * 110 

The tinieier will, then, iafc® into consideration the 
basic psychological need® of th«o« varied groups acs h© ha* 
observed th© *. In life and discovered the.- in counseling 
interviews . i ore specifically, these in.-ijiio into hu-mu 
personal! t v trill contribute to both the Vv* ot*. r r **v ere 
Iwceilate preparation of hie scr .ona. o*'t !et©ilc i corre- 
lation of specific areas oi ^ycM « trie i co >*ry to perch- 
ing and public worship wilt t© *tto; pie) -s ttel •• thesis pro- 
gresses. 

A final word here right be that tho lines of 
fclon between the attitudes of tiff ©rant &js ere ’re an* those 

Oroolis, PC. pCff, 



bat ween occupational cro »pa h« #‘eoently becocte Ion- and 
loss clearly .'.©fine , -t Xe%et in our CG-rtry vdure we see 
almost a ''ya.A.: %ni 1 m A y cult.’* In the 'list c .so and a ch 
. oro equalise! standard of living In the •s.^onl o*sae. It 
hardly needs to be said that the lent 1 inlet or will rot* 
at any rate, concentrate his win! ©try on any ©»o gr »« up on 
division for an unduo nua&er of aerrene or to the exclusion 
of thr others under his care* 
li . First The Heed, lien The for .-on 

fho two rost fa'illar types of sermons have boors the 
expository and the to feel* There ha* been a growing; cvnre- 
xteee of certain •boric sitings In easn b/ye ( in view of the 
newer develoraaent* In psychology and p-ctora I counseling. 

H. S. Foeilck coacsenta or the expository e-r on, which elu- 
cidates a scriptural text, it* bio boric- >•! oecacioc , content, 
and setting in the writer* j theology ana ethic : "Only the 
preacher proceeds still upon the idee chat folks co"-e to 
church d«eperetel- ?*n£Leus to discover what hap** on* ! to the 
debus its s! * •*•■*• 

*T 

Hie topical cordon ibetlf w v» the revolt of m*& 
preachers arainat bho xirel;, ©Kpooitory * In it the., often 



bepen with their own opinion on a con to jorori 3 ?ttcr, as- 



auxir-E that It would be of internet to the conercftfitlon. 
Eos'lei oo*»«eni® on the tcricvl ftomonj **11 poo-; le vo not 



ll ll . i;, loeilok, '?o_vt oml do-.naeltnc mi r reaching/ 
raL.i^yc’-o.Ionk. , «'*reh !>:• , p. 15 . 



par, to - 
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co»© to church to learn what happened to th. Jebuaites, 
neither do they co. e yearning to h.eu* a lecturer express 
his personal opinion on themes which editors, columnists 
and radio coswenlatoro have 1 Antorci about all week . 

Pe.rhaps ho exaggerated for effect, but he .’-ado his point. 

Thcro io a third alternative type of *cr&on. fhat is 
the sermon directed at the needs, sins* .shar-s, doubts and 
anxieties that fill the pews. Tills has been called "life 
situation preaching." This kind of preaching cuts across 
tho traditional elao ul f ic&tion of sermons. It may veil 
fall Into any classification because it employs Bible doc- 
trine as a rears of miring life acre whole no- © , not for the 
primary purpose of inculcating doctrine tor its own sake, 
And, even with this orientation, tho great texts of the 
Bible fairly beg to be used and their exposition can be the 
moat Important part of the sermon. 

The topic for this typo sermon is an alive, relevant 
"felt difficulty" based on actual problems bothering people 
or tho predicament they ero in. The difficulty is located 
and defined, but does not stop with diagnosis. Th© n err on 
proceeds to therapeutics, involving &o i© solution or practi- 
cal suggestion bearing on the protie.. raicod. An such, 
this rothod of preaching closely parallels John Oo;cy *s 
educational theory, which was at Its height in po ago ry 

12 Ibid., p. 13. 
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about the tine when ’’life situation’’ pro aching had its in- 
ception. Clnply stated i Dovey'c method of teaching proceeds 
in five steps: 

1. A folt difficulty. 

2. Location and definition of the difficulty. 

3. Suggestion of possible solutions. 

4. Development by roe aoning of bearings c i 
suggested solutions. 

5. .Further observation and exploration leading 
to acceptance or rejection of the solution. 

Properly presented , this type sermon ought always to 
fill so »© need, boc .use it is based on someone's need. It 
catches Immediate interest because it begins where the 
hearers are. There ought to be endless variety in this type 
of preaching bec&ue® life presents an inexhaustible supply 
of human experiences ; and through his broader pastoral car®, 
the congregation itself becomes the removing force in the 
minister's sermon preparation. 

1} Tills preaching to rreet tho needs of people will 
first of all bo concerned with tho '’interest 1 crock* of the 
sernon-to-ba . !, The first thought in selecting o. "“abject 
should not bo its value, but ite interest. That doss not 
imply that the first is greatest, but without interest tho 
subject will have no value for the hearer. Perhaps tho 
preacher’s snoot harmful omission is failure to c one i dor this 
factor. All too many sormonn are just simply not interest- 
ing. 

13 

%• s. “.ratorhouso . Psychology and Pnatoral . orl , o. 20. 
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How can the sermon "be interesting ? It ixuat bo In 
touch with contemporary life, but also always under girded 
with a sens© of the eternal. The books, plays, uuclc and 
art which, appeal to hi a people toll the preacher a 3.ct about 
their interests. They show cental tastes with which he must 
deal. People today aro accustomed to literary and dramatic 
met ho in which get them immediately into the action of tho 
book or play, an 5 they grow roe tie os Quickly if they don't 
sec the point immediately. It behooves the preacher to 
plungo isxodiatoly into tho subject at hand, indicating at 
once its relevance to some aspoct of human personality , 

2) What about the noncnl to tho e rot ions'? There is 
still heated discussion on this subject. This thesis rust 
carefully remain within its context, however. One author 
contends, '’Psychology hue tr.oro and more clearly established 
tho fact that the basic elomont in all conscious life? Is 
feeling, anl that, therefore, In religion the most determina- 
tive factor is to be found in the ©actions, In his book. 

I Thou, dudolf Otto contends that the sense of a realisation 

\ 

of the prt.onc© of God is essentially a feeling rather than 
a rational element. The note of caution her© is against 
the mishandling of the hearers* emotions, "wringing the* 
out” or carelessly trifling with and frustrating thorn. So 
worshiper should go from the church "trembling with emotion.” 

^T. II. Hughes « The Psycho lo. of Sri "chin,; nn. Pastoral 

Work, n. 123. 
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It arrears that ^entimqrst is tore oavcrf ul in r» - 
traint. A rood node! for the preacher is the objective, 
dignifies , viUiet way without co:i cnt , praise or initiation - 
In which the Goopelc relate the 3tor; of the Crucifixion. 
Often cited also it> the Old testament account of IJagar and 
Ishaael. All the roving , elemental orsotionu are there - 
Jealousy, sorrow, love, pity, hope, despair, joy - but the 
story ie told with such restraint that it is moving; without 
being sentimental, 

While a primary appeal in preaching is to the “feel- 
ings, 11 it must not r ©main on that level. For genuine "whole- 
ooKenesb,' 4 it must lead the hearer on to an understanding 
of truth and a grasp of spiritual realities;, ana beyond 
thee© to a “living out* the truth in dailj life an: conduct. 

3) One of the boot insights contributed to preaching 

1 

bv the study of ooycholorv in in the area of the uai> and 
value of Illustrations, dr, Fosdicl* used to say of hie 
preaching in CUvcrai it Church that, “Only the illustrations 
appealed Loth to the wash -wo man and the college president.’ 1 
Ve third, in - pictures and remember stories or pictures best. 
Wo noter say to another person, “Do you hear what I scan?** 
he say, ‘Do you see what I Kean?" Illustrations rain atten- 
tion, out the hearer at ease (or off his guard), ana afford 
the preacher the opportunity to drive hot e hi a v-aale truths. 

^Genesis, 15, 16. 21. 


* 









Psychology tells us that horrors of Inter© n tine stories 
cyn pathetically .identify themselves with the characters por- 
trayed. Therefore, stories from real life (and they are the 
moot effective) should not describe ir.voe.'ibl© Tea’ a or 
glorify unattainable goals. They boot grip the hear or when 
ho can say, "Yes , I know of an incident like that,' 1 or I’v© 
known someone to who® that happened ,” or hotter still, ''Why 
that has happened (or could happen) to ue!" 



4) The; oavcholorp- of lar.rur, e *.nu verbal symbols < uot 
be considered In effective eernon preparation. All too much 
of the cento® oorary preacher’s language ha« no sore moaning 
to the modern hearer than the ton or mono percent of obsolete 
words in the Kl y -Jamas Version of the Bible. \ brief but 
enlightening Hot of eight hundred and fifty sever. Bible 
vi3.rdy.,_Th.^.. .I,ng.c in . lx :,ln;. was prepared by Dean Lu- 



ther A» { formerly of Yale divinity school) and pub- 

11 shod shortly af ter tho Hcvlacd .Standard Version of the 
Bible . ^ Bueh a list, as does tho de-vl sc- 1 standard Version 



itself, reminds the preacher that tho psychological content 



and verbal imagery of many words still in pulpit usage have 
entirel,/ changed , and in some cases exactly reversed , in 
moaning during several centuries. For example, in tho year 
1611 '’conversation'* noant behavior.^ And the "outlandish” 



^•"Both published by Thomas Eolaon an! Boris, Hew York City. 
^rhllinninns 1:27, et. al. 



vfoacn who lod Joloxon astray wore simply foreign wor.cn 

A great deal of the success of tho late Peter 1 rahall. 
popular Washington , D. 0, Presbyterian clergy nan and Cha- 
plain of the United States Senate, was due to his use of up- 
to-date, colorful , meaningful language, He apparently ab- 
horred hackneyed theological expressions and sometimes hit 
upon the most peculiar metaphors In his effort to avoid 
etalenees. He constantly used ouch phrases as the ”brown- 
paper parcel of speech;'* ’’The balloon tires of our egoism 
have at last been punctured, and wa are down on the riats of 
a now humility or '"The batteries of our souls need re- 
charging! Words like those both portray and meet tho 
deep needs of a congregation by catching their eyes, ears 
and minds at the came time, 

3. The Psychology of Sermon delivery 
i. The Sanctuary as An Interview Boom 

One of the most hopeful movements in Frotentantisr 
today is the growing tie between preaching and personal 
counseling - the first so directed that it leads to the se- 
cond, and the second so that it gi>*« individual force and 
impact to tho first. 

During the week, tho minister shares life's most in- 
timate experiences and complex problems with his pariahonero 

lC rchorriah 13:26. 

Ear shall, A } an Called peter, pp. 45f f . 



individually in th© church office. And th© nor© he shakos, 
the greater the compulsion upon hi* to meet , head-on and 
constxmc Lively , some problem which in pus sling sln3.fi, bur- 
dening consciences and distracting lives v?hen he enters th© 
pulpit on Sunday ncrning. Vhat techniques, attitudes, o- 
thods and meanings can the concerned pastor-counselor take 
with hii. into the pulpit? To what extent is he justified 
in thinking of tho sanctuary as an “interview room with the 
walls pushed out and the crowd let in?" 

1) Albert Schweitzer has stated his personal faith 
and philosophy of life to be a '* rev c r one c for pc r oom 1 1 1 v « “ 
In this p.f © of mass congestion and ueciia.nl zod living, espe- 
cially in urban areas, tho indivi iual often feels hiaself 
utterly lost, both in hi© environment and ir. his atte.pt to 
integrate his own experience. The basic premise cl both 
adequate counseling and preaching is the tremendous value 
of the individual and importance of hi© finding wholesome , 
healthful “life." 

Tills "aust" for preaching is the very effective tech- 
nique which Jesus himself used. "Jesus did most of his 
preaching in conversation with one individual or o. very 
small group* “ ^ Ana even when ho spoke to crowds, his 
words sound at if they were directed to one single individ- 
ual. 

on 

B. E. Luceock, What Preaching Owes To Pastoral Counsel- 
ing,'* Pastoral Psychology . I .arch 1952, p. 9. 



In the Old Teat ament , the prophots uade Individual 
behavior th© supreme concern in their preaching. ’’The pro- 
blems of the group were individualized. Righteousness 
was Interpreted by the 01-3 Testament preachers no the be- 
havior of individuals who feared God and dealt justly with 
ten. Goeiftl sins wore dramatized as the exccsaeo of individ- 
uals. 

2) Jesus further showed an understanding of the '’ cause- - 
effect relationship” in human, existence . In hie preaching, 
there was conpassion&t© concern for the individual aoul , 

and that individual responded as to a frienu to ho trusted 
and followed. Luc cock cay®, ’’Such preaching has the earn© 
relation to mer© general oratory that a personal letter h^s 
to a mailbox full of circulars. 

3) In addition to an emphasis on the individual, 
there are other techniques which the preacher-counselor may 
carry from th© counseling discipline to the pulpit. Se- 
ward Hiltner has defined paotoral counseling as ’ ’helping 
another nor sen to he In himself through the process of gain- 
ing understanding and eventual mastery of his inner con- 
flicts. My thesis is that this can (and must) be done 
effectively ir. the liturgy and in the pulpit t s well a® In 

^£« IT. Jackson, "The Therapeutic function In Preaching,' 1 
pastoral Psychology . June 1950, p. 36. 

~‘-H. E. Luccock. ” Wha b Preaching Owes To Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, ” lac to al Psychology . March 1952, p. 10. 

23 

», Hiltner. pastoral ^ounaellnp; , op. 19-21. _ __ ______ _ 
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the counseling interview, 

4) Helping another person tioea not r.c.n t< lllng 
another person; or worse - coercing, sharing or frighten- 
ing another person to help hicself. "l/a usually fin! th^t 
ninistere who aro doing little or no individual counseling 
depend far too much on exhortation and far too little on 
instruction. For instance, do sens of serono are preached 
on the subject of "don’t bo afraid" for every one that con- 
tains explicit instructions on "how to overcome fear." 

Verbal attacks and criticisms avail no more in the 
preaching, situation than In the counseling situation, A. 
constant, extreme, punishing attitude merely Intimidates a 
few people into obedience ani submission. 

Verbal blasts usually miss their mark because the 
guilty party ac.sum.ea that the preacher means nor. cone else. 
Witness the standard ''preachers' joke" about the we 11 -en- 
trenched , equally needy deacon who lauds the preacher after 
every sermon: "You sure told ’em. this i orningi " 

Equally as wrong as encouraging sub iacivenoou and 
diversion is that such attacks itay set up a "cental block" 
which results in the hearer’s compartmentalising of his liv- 
ing. On Cun.ia„ he can heartily agree with the preacher ’3 
condemnations of certain behavior patterns , because on that 

24 

J. 3. Eonnoll , Psychology For Pastor an 5 People, p. 105. 
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day he has no part in ouch behavior,'"- 5 

5) Sermons that try to coerce people into Betrothing, 
usually end with a vague section on what car. bo done about 
the situation. And the congregation feels sufficiently 
brow-beaton to get consolation ottt of the thought that, if 
they do what the preacher says, it might do eoreono good; 
but it is probably a good thing that he did not bee or© tor© 
specific about what should be done. 

6) Little is usually accomplished by attempts to 
share people into seeing their difficulties by negative 
approaches. A sermon on gossip with the theme , " V Conse- 
crated Tongue,*’ will probably accomplish sore than with the 

theme, "Thou shn.lt not bear false witness a. ainst thy nei.oh- 
26 

bor. In th© first approach, tho preacher can point out 

that a Ilf© ray become truly beautiful and useful by the 
use of wholeso 0 ’®, kindly, helpful speech. 

Very seldom can a counsel©© be shared into taking 
nevr action on his problem, and equally fio in "group coun- 
seling*’ fro® the pulpit. A. paotor-counsolor clt.es the inci- 
dent when a father said to hiu, "that can I do to make my 
son thoroughly ashamed of hirself ?" After reflecting, on 
the data already given hi* by th© father, the counselor 
replied, "Your son is thoroughly ashamed of himself now. 

Burns, "The Application of Psychology to Preaching,” 
pastoral Psychology, yarch 1932. t>. 30. 

^IccoduB 20 j 16 . 
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','hat ho needs is your encourage ,cnt , under o tanking and. hope, 
lie hungers for sorr.o assurance that he can bee o eg the kind 
of nan ho wants to be. I have observed that one of the 
chief causes of inner tendon in many counsolees is their 
own awareness of the difference between the person that they 
actually arc and the per con that they want to bo (or know, 
or have been told that they ought to be). This insight will 
affect the very tone of voice which the preacher uses. 

The preacher who continually censors an I denounces 
will find fewer and fewer people cosing to hi., for personal 
counseling. 

7) Another serious danger in counseling, and to bo 
remembered in preaching, in moralising, however subtle or 
unintentional . then a counselor hands down a moral judg- 
ment long before onough of tho story has cor© to light , the 
immediate reaction of the counsel®© la, “Well, ho obviously 
doesn't understand anyhow," and any further thinking to- 
gether on the matter is almost impossible. The Bible's 
vise man warns, “Ho that ansvereth a matter before he 
hearoth it, it is folly unto him. 1 " 28 

XXI a way , the situation in preaching is even more 
difficult. Ad background for hie "counseling sermon , n tho 
preacher must paint a picture of the problem which is true 

27 

J, S, Donnell , 2Mcholo&? for factor- an ! Bcoele. r,. ifi. 

20 

Proverbs 10:13. 
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to life and then bo cautious In moralising about that llfe- 
situation. o do have to preach about the criteria of right 

and wrong, but subtly, lest it bcco. © our dominant pt^apec- 
tive end wo forget th&v w© are to "judge not" and become nor© 
concerned with the sin than with the sinner. 

Actually, cost people who worship In Christian churches 
havo a fairly pool conception as to whore th© minister stands 
on coral issues. Ills tack , then, is hardly to waste his 
precious twenty minutes in moralising, but rather to help 
his hearers help themselves by showing understanding of 
their inner make-up and suggesting solutions to their inner 
conflicts. 

8) Both psychology and the counseling discipline ad- 

vis© against rencr^limatiorw In all too much preaching. 

however, the so words go unheeded. Halford Luc cock, writing 

as Simeon Stylltes, recently analyzed the "heavy fog" of 

£ ens m 11 z.a t i o n in preaching by a play on words from the song 

"Beautiful Isle of Somewhere" : 

It Isn't the song that I hear in church which I an 
criticising. . .but the- reiteration of that word '’some- 
where". It ce otic to be the preacher's pot wore - 
"sore" in its r»ny forms - somewhere, so ieone , some- 
thing, somehow, sometimes] "One thing is cur®, breth- 
ren, (says th© preacher) i! we trust do something about 
it." The congregation sits back relieved; for on© 
tonsG moment It had looked as though he was on the 
brink of recommending a course of action In definite 
terna , But he caught himself In time.-” 

E. Luce co k , "Beautiful Isle of Somewhere”. The Christian 
Century. Jebruar.v 20. 1<382. o. 215. 
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It ic oven moro Important to be apeclflc in the pulpit 
than in the counaellng situation because a congregation has 
no opportunity to furthor interrogate for additional explana- 
tion. The sermon * a words rr.uafc '’hit hoa*" the first tiise or 
they may be lost forever. In both Use interview ani the 
sermon, it is easy to generalize about the central Issue, 
but in preaching it is the " counselor '* himself who must ask 
the relevant questions that will keep the thought turning 
around specific#, 

9) Returning to Hil trier 'o definition of counseling 
and its carry-over into preaching , how do sermons help 
people to help themselves? ’’Handing down to the counsel#© 
so Inti on a to his problems which night soon correct to the 
counselor my be of little value to hlm.**^ 0 Little progress 
is mad© unless the counsel#© is led to a real understanding 
of his inner conflict and to a reasonably clear insight into 
Ms own course of action. Dr, Eon no 3.1 insists that, "An 
ounce of insight into one’s own difficulties is worth a ton 
of advice from others."* 51 

What about preaching? h® preach with tha prime purpose 
of changing lives. But is that done by handing out advice 
and/or malting decisions for our heare.ro? Hardly, The 
lives of people aro open to change when. we have helped them 

30c. H. Rogers, JounnollnF. ana Psycho therapy ', p. 86. 

31 

J, 3. Eonnell, psychology for Pas to*' end People . p, 186. 
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understand their problesus, to see ae-.e passible solutions, 
and to want to nko the right decision. Thin 1 ind of preach- 
ing la wore dilflcult but it is certainly essential* 
ii , bunaary 

Far fror. there being any fundamental contradiction be- 
tween coxmsolinR and preaching, they should exhibit th© . - rr.p 
t^-aic approach; and in so far a a the;: do 8 each ails th® other 
Farlshonoro who sense in the pre chor'c preaching attitudes 
which are moralistic, coerclvo, diverting, non-ace opting, 
non-understanding and confusing will hesitate before coding 
to hit, for personal counseling. On the other- confi- 

dence is created and the way opened to personal interviews 
v;hen the parish oner senses in the preacher attitudes of 
acceptance an., understanding , capacity to clarify, and 
genuine interest. 

utill , we need to recognise that sorro parishioners w r ill 
always seek the authoritarian preacher 'o counsel, because 
they wont to bo toll what to do * and they r »v consider hin 
a fine ran. But they will not have boon helped, to grow to- 
ward capacity to faco their sin and to accost forgiven© r s , 
or to n.ov© on thv.ir own responsibility. 

In contrast, whan the preacher * r, senons an' inter- 
views offer acceptance, understanding , clarification and 
interest, th© individual is core likely to receive help to 
help hlneolf toward growth and responsible action. 



















CHAPTia III 

THE FHiatpLUTIC FUROriCF Ob' FftdtCKIKG 

1, The Application of Psychotherapy to I reaching 
Today, psychologists, psychiatrists an! religionists 
are readily sharing their views and exchanrin. .. their tx- 
perlenceo. Psychiatrists are writing books for the minister, 
who in turn is reading them and quoting the psychiatrist to 
his parishoners. All three professions arc- aware that the 
cental health of contemporary society is not good; even for 
those individuals who dwell securely in the land of normality 
there is an excessive amount of avoidable anxiety, unhappi- 
ness, and confusion of purpose and thought. They ajrec fur- 
ther that the crux of mental health* and of much physical 
health, is found in tho nature of the individual’s beliefs; 
his minor beliefs about domestic and social situ? t ions in 
his immediate world, and major beliefs about tho nature of 
the universe in which he lives . It turns out that , in cany 
respects, psychological oclcricc and religion, for all their 
difleronc.es in vocabulary , hav© similar views regarding the 
origin, nature and cure of mental distress, there ©aphonia 
and techniques differ, tho relationship between psychothera- 
py and religion can often bo regarded ns one of desirable 
suppler cn .ation. Psycholog:/ readily regards the clergy as 
having the ability to offer spiritual advice and rules of 
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life and the opportunities for religious confession* Dis- 
cussion and clarification of theological issues are wanted 
by soa© individuals. Others find In the church a type of 
group therapy provided by a needed social anchorar © * Its 
group activities often stimulate a wholesome integration of 
thought and conduct, particularly in Individuals who pre- 
viously have folt isolated fro re their fellows, even exhor- 
tation , at tho right moment, &ay reinforce withered socially 

1 

desirable and inclusive values, 

Karl Konninger , in hin bool: 'The Busan I Irtd , replies to 
tho sinister: 'Verc I a minis Lor, first of all 1 should ac- 
quaint myself with what is known scientifically about the 
huiean perDons.ll ty . 11 It is, however, beyond the scope of 

this thesis to point up all of the scientific knowledge about 
human personality Which could help the minister in his coun- 
seling ani preaching, 1 shall rather atterot to relate tho 
major principles of such knowledge to the .function of preach- 
ing as a therapeutic resource for human personality. 

1 . Ihe contemporary task of the Christian Church seems 
to fco that of helping people to see, accept, and act upon a 
message of which they have heard but have not understood its 
relationships to the vital complexities of their personal 

^■Ihis paragraph condensed fro: notes mde in doll mien, Psy - 
chiatry and The Nature of hap . an interdisciplinary course 
given at the Community Church Center, Coploy Square , Boston, 
October 22 - December 10, 1956 , 

p 

Quoted in Pastoral Psychology- « April 1950, p, 19. 











liv© 3 . Further, the task Is to help them understand why 
they have previously considered the message irrelevant or 
threatening instead of true and meaningful. To fulfil this 
task., the preacher needs sor.e understanding of why his mes- 
sage has previously "been prevented frov acceptance t what 
fears, Insecurities and conflicting goals have barred Its 
way into their inner beings. Thus, the preacher interprets 
his hearers to themselves, in the llrht of tho Christian 
ness ago, 

11, Elementary is the point that the minister must 
understand that all conduct has meanin.c, Too asuoh Dreachinp; 
seems unaware of this principle , Ho may vehemently con- 
demn the evils of alcohol while never once preaching or how 
to master f eolingo of insecurity , inadequacy an! inferiority 
or on Jesus* formula for healthy personality. Because there 
is essential unity in personality , any one action has real 
meaning for our understanding of the total personality . W© 
need an understanding of what the subconscious activity in 
a person can moan in terms of overt conduct. 

ill. Another basic axiom for tho Kiniater *« resources 
is that personality grows in a "pulsati nr. pattern ,* alter- 
n&tely surging forward and regressing , gaining a little on 
each "forward surge,” This understanding calls for ceraons 
which hold up the goals of growth, development and Improve- 
ment rather than any goal of perfection. The human personal! 
ty dose not really respond to tho goal of perfection, and 


* 









tho inevitable failures of those persons who try to respond 
result in unhealthy feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. 

However , the holding up of an absolute ideal nay have 
a contain therapeutic function, especially for the adoles- 
cents in the congregation. In Christian Paths to Cclf -Accep - 
tance . Robert Bonthius writes : "In a yomg person’s struggle 
for integration, tho absolute ideal has an indispensable 
therapeutic function. It Is tho decisive basis for discri- 
mination upon which alternative or competing interests are 
considered. It is tho standard by which tho acts and atti- 
tudes of larger vjholes are evaluated. But wo need to re- 
member that the eager , adventurous adolescent has not yet 
faced son© of th© frustrating* disillusioning realities of 
life which make tho more experienced adult much nor© skepti- 
cal of "perfectionism. " 

But the preacher is not faced with the hopeless dilem- 
ma of preaching either perfection or "pollyanna" sweetness 
and light. The third and very practicable alternative ia 
Improvement by short steps. "The ^oal of continuing growth 
and improvement io coacienaurato with the basic psychological 
needs of our people. 

iv. Also, personality growth continues through the 
constructive hanilln, ; of conflict , rather than through its 

x 

d. Bonthius, Christian Paths to ielx -Acceptance . p. 191. 

J. Burns, "The Application of Psychology To Preaching," 
[pastor-I psychology . Larch 1952, p. 33. 



absence . 



This understanding aakos for ©or© realistic 
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sermons . 



Problems have epportuniti®* - sn! while suffering is not to 
bo sought after, it is to be used as an opportunity; people 
who are al.rt enough to oeneo that something bettor is 



possible are wore healthy than those who co placently resign 
themselves to conflicts. 

v. Psychiatrists agree that a feeling of occur it,? is 
a funiaoontal no el of hucan beings. Feelings of insecurity 
are at the root of much of our troublesome conduct, loneli- 
ness, shyness, domineering and coif -assertive attitudes, 
and many other personality pattern o . One writer says: '"It. 
the sermon, th© minister should try to give each listener 

a sense of security - of there being Someone who will stand 
by and help in time of trouble, 

vi. People want to bo love ? sn.» w nted . The alert 
personal counselor knows that an interview accomplishes 
little unless the counselee fools ’’accept©!'’; likewise in 
the pulpit~p©w relationship. The preacher who constantly 
blasts away at 11 sinners in tho hands of an angrj Go!" (thus 
venting his own sadistic or hostility traits), or who games 
constantly at the coiling light-fixture, can hardly convince 
his hearers of either Ms or his God *s warmth and affection! 
On tho other hand, "Tho preacher who begins his sermon with 
an honest smile ana genuine love for his people conveys to 

J * Burns, "Th© Application of Psychology To Preaching 
Pastoral Psychology . March 1952 * p. 29 « 
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then the warn clow of knowing that thoy are liked and wanted.* 
people are not too impress*! by verbal attacks on their 
sino. They aro relatively oaf© in their conduct (vat leeet 
from civil law and social censure) and the; know it. But 
thoy arc attracted by examples and have a strong tonioncy 
to pattern themselves after those persons who . the:, love, 
respect and admire and Who genuine 1„ lovo an.' accept them 
in return. 

vli. Unfortunately, sore types of religion and/or 
their interpretations offer little or no therapeutic vain©* 
Any on® sermon may he a soul-injuring instrument rather than 
a soul -healing force. A sermon im: sot false ^oals, stimu- 
late unhealthy resentments , promise an unreal security, 
encourage either aubmiasivoness or aggressivenese that could 
easily load to more acute personality difficulties. To bo 
a soul-healing influence , a sermon should face the reality 
of life honestly and proceed creatively toward goals that 
arc reasonable and challenging to th© best in Ilf©. It 
should present a way of living lifo at its lent that 18 
both comprehensible and attainable. 

A religion which glorifies th© state as a substitute 
for th© Christian God is possessed of unhealthful tendencies. 

Likewise, an interpretation which ©mohasiaes but one 
Repeat of th© nature of God to the exclusion of all others 

6- 

Jto&cl* j p* 30 • 
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is unhealthful ; for instance, sentimentalizing that, be- 
cause God forgives , Fie never judges . 

liven the cost soundly pro cento', Christianity can be so 
interpreted b.v an individual that its totsl influence upon 
his personality oa.y bo regressive or mahe;ltby» This fact 
has been recognised since the Jiarly Church's tin©, when 
Overlap counseled a rain at those who went out to gee?: martyr- 
don. Heinrich Guoo , the groat mystic of the Midi© Ages , 
vac refused canonisation because he had ’’punished” himself 
too severely. 

Seward Hi It nor suggests cix criteria for dieting ishing 
healthy fro® unhealthy religion*. 

1. .A healthy interpretation of religion must bo re- 
lated to the whole, personality - it cannot profess to 
deal only with the soul or spirit and neglect the mind 
and body. 

2. Religion iruat grow intellectually mi emotionally 
alone; with other aspects of the pcroonality . ’ 

5. ?>..otioml lu^ororotatiops of religion met be non- 
substantive; religion brings some thing to personality 
which nothing ©Iso can bring; it is not a substitute 
. for some thing, else. 

4. Religion must bo interpreted in n non-corpulclve 
rarpor - never to oak© others feel sorry for ue or to 
make others follow our craving to lead. 

5. Religion may not be used in trying to coerce 
others into loving us - unfortunately , bribes, throats , 
and appeals to pity or duty are couetiseo bound up with 
religion, 

6. Religion must bo intororotod in an outgoing, manner - 
it rust have a social an well as a divine object.' ’ 

Other writer® have judged an unhealtiiy the following 

interpretations of religions 

1* Hho exploitative. 

7 

i. Riltnor . Religion and Health . po. 26-29. 
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2. Condemning the sinner as well as the sin. 

3. The overly sentimental . 

4. Tho purely rationalistic ( all mini) « 

5« The purely voluntaristic ( all will). 

6. Those which mire personality ncrrly equivalent to 
conecioucness . 

7. Those will oh refuse to face the potentialities of 
evil In rum, t\c veil ao of good. 

8. Those which refuse to face the reality of disease 
and death. 

viii. Psychiatrists have contributed to the preacher’s 

knowledge of the trays in which religion , or something which 

passes for it, is grasped at in an irrational, c omul Give .way 

by Don© individuals, dr. Kennlnger writes i 

Proa the standpoint of the psychiatrist, a religion 
which norely ministers to the unconscious cravings 
. for self-punishment, tho relief of a sense of guilt, 
the repudiation of unpleasant reality , or tho fooling 
of a ncccocsity for atonement to so .o .tncoon power 
by repetition of phrases an! ceremonials, cannot be 
regarded ao anything other than a neurotic or psychotic 
system. 

The preacher’s seminary studies or his casual curve;* of cur- 
rent "religious” practices cite numerous instances of religion 
seine wrongfully used to clothe individuals in a comforting 
Illusion of omnipotence, to rational! ec their delusions and 
mlluclnations , to "sweet talk" then aroun ' reality , or even 
to excuse their selfishness and cruelty. 

Preaching will have a healthier, more trul Christian 
Influence when sermons arc prepared and delivered along tho 
Lines of tho above principles contribute! by tho study o! 
psychology and tho practice of personal counseling. 



"'K. hcnnlnger , "Religious Application* of Psychiatry Pas to - 
^al .gcycholory? , April 1930, p. 21. 
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2. P reaching. That ’eeto reoplo'o Noels 
i. Preaching Mj tental Health 

Prcachin.-. should bo thcrnnoalic . It should favorably 
Influence nontax attitudes and through then the bo'lly states 
affected by then. It should -prevent, or rectify personality 
disorders. It should "epoa-r. to nan's condition,' 1 The preach* 
or has a responsibility, vaguely defined, yet real, for pair- 
ing preaching therapeutic ; for Imparting the cleansing word 
that is able to heal both body and soul. 

The Croc!, word for * salvation” in the Gospels my also 
bo translated as ” vrh© lor.o as 11 or "health . " D 't Tory little 
has boon written about the relation of preaching to cental 
health, though it is possibly one of the ollect instruments 
of therapy , bused on the example of Jesus those teaching 
was directly aimed at whole, healthy , sound liven for hie 
hearers . 

Current psychological understanding does not augge at 
oo much what to preach as it docs rhnfc not to pro-’ch. 

After having supervised clinical pastoral training, some 
preachers realise that they have been very "bombastic 
talcing out some of their own hostilities on the congregation. 
Urns, mental health knowledge offers the preacher a healthier 
las. erotionally-tlngod attitude toward hie pcoole.' 

Another point of relationship is in uoin? psychologi- 
cal data to hole demonstrate Chrlstin.fi truth. !;©ntal health 

jmt.® joi , . 
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knowledge O iveo further insight into the miu -o of attitudes 
and principles which &ro the integral sarto of the Christian 

Gospel. 

.bather than pr\ *.ch e '’cental health” sorter. * the ^rcooli- 
or la eerhanc wiser to include a cental he 
in a cermon which is directly centered in the Gospel . If ho 
constantly has to 'force 3 ’ such application into context , ho 
probably laefce anderotanding of bath the health ic-llcationo 
of the Gospel and of current mental health knowledge . 

•fhe psychiatrist is the preacher’s ally in affirming 
possible positive contributions which preaching and the 
total program of th© Church can isato to healthy personality 
(in areas where he has discovered obvious , basic needs): 

1. The affirmation that, all persons have supres..* value 
under God. 

2. The further affirmation that it 1c 'the will cwf God 
that each of His children shall live life to th© full. 

3. Thebd-cw that man need not reject any hart, aspect 
or facet of himself , but should accept the sol f in its 
totality as part of the plan of God for Hie creation. 

4. Though recognising the tendencies In man toward 
sin, does not leave him r, mmb. in sin,” cut offers him 
hop© of forgiveness and positive help in tree ting all 
his tendencies toward their higher expression. 

5. Healthy self -acceptance . 

6. Heals and values for healthy personality develop- 
ment . 

7. A guide in th© selection of life goals that will be 
deeply satisfying and harmonious with God and neighbor, 
6. A, reassuring influence* 

9. A sense of be longing. 

10. Help in avoidance of obsecsio. 'by guilt-feeling. 

11. faith, a realistic view of lifo. 

^Fros notes made in Goui? sclin : an. hcnt^.1 Health » Boston 
University Lchool of Theology Couro© bT?Y $01 , second semes- 
ter 1956-57. 
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12. Responsible participation in group endeavor and 
ox peri one o . 

13. ” Proper relationship to the ’’Benevolent Other'* - 
this a source of relief fro:: strain anl tension, this 
relief essential for whole-so; o personality iovolopr.ent . 

14. Support in aspiration and endeavor . 

An Objective Study of Vital Personal an', Religious heeds 



Fross Ills study of psychology , his counseling experience! , 
and hi® total pastoral relationship with people , the preacher- 
counoolor discovers their vital concerns. In addition to 
those sources, he can lea rn fro© periodically published, 
carefully conducted and evaluated studies of the vital con- 
cerns of a representative cross-oootion of people. Granted 
that such studies often score ly confirm what is already known 
from earlier surveys or what would be the reasonable ror- 
also of anyone who is well acquainted with the field of 
study* Dr , Harold ¥. Ruopp, then a prof es or at Andover Newton 
theological School, Hewton, Uaooachusotts , conducted such a 
study over the period of seven years with the help of his 
students and published hie findings in Ihc Christian century 
Pulpit several years ago. 

Dr. Ruopp writes aa introduction to his fin dingo i 

On what points arc most questions a shod? l:any of these 
the paster will find for hinsolf ijf he is looking for 
then, tout ho needs also to avail hicoelf of every signi- 
ficant study that has boon m&© regardless of who has 
mde it, whether psychologist , sociologist or reli- 
gious worker.* 1 *' 

n 

AX ’/ltnor and Kotinofey , P©,rsorallt,v in The ! nbl n.u . pp» 211-239 

12 H. W. Ruopp, 'life Situation Preaching,” Tro Christian 
Centur" Palnlt . Juno 1941, p. 140. 
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Dr, Ruopp and hlo ctudcntt collected about 4000 defi- 
nite replies fro:* as vahy Individuals to th« on© question, 
"What is the outstanding. question (problem or difficulty) 
which you face In vour thinking and living: ?" Their responses 
were reduced into four groups; 

1* The first group representing 1912 replies or about 
48£ of the total number, refer to the individual and 
his personal lido . Futility, insecurity, loneliness, 
vocational decisions, marriage, sex, alcholiocs, false 
ideas of religion and morals s educational lacks, wrong 
use’ of lie sure time, ruffering, economic catastrophes, 
sickness, loss of loved ones by death, thwarted ambi- 
tions, hatred, envy and guilt feelings are included in 
this group, 

2. The second group of replies, representing 830 
persons or about 2i;J , refer to the relationship of the 
individual to the family . Strife between or among 
family members, the problem of the Christian nurture of 
children, Inadequate conceptions of married life, 
homes divided due to dlssgreoaent on religion an rronoy. 
separation, desertion, infidelity, divorce an-. Jcuth 

of partner arc found in this group. 

3. The third group, consisting of 633 replies or < bout 
16,* , refer to the relationship of the irr lvl -ual u o 
the larger social divisions , social in^$jpi|lities and 
injustices, the profit motive^ exploitation of natural 
resources, unemployment , sectarianism, lack of civic 
responsibility , national! cm, the church versus frater- 
nal or secret organizations, claB« distinction* and 
racial conflicts are listed. 

4. The fourth group, made up of 526 of the replies or 
about 13$ , refer to the relation of the individual to 
the universe and to God , buch representative questions 
as these were posed by the respondents; 

a. that is tho meaning of life? 

b. that ie God like, and how can we find Him? 

c. What is the meaning of prayer? 

d. How should we pray? 

e. that is the basis 1'or belief in i .mortality? 

f. How can religion an~ oclenec be reconciled? 

g. "hat is. God's attitude toward war and .Hi- 



tarian.?^- 3 

It is interesting to not© from tho above study that 
the first group, relating to the individual's own Inner pro- 
toleroe, preplexitlco , end i maturity is tho largest* Its 
figure of 48/! indicates that tho problems in this area occu- 
py the rinds of as a&ny people as the combined percentages 
of tho other three areas. In a sens© this indicates that 
our o riaono should b© directed at these needs far rare than 
they have boon; but it is still tho special province of the 
preacher to answer the issues raised in the fourth and small - 
est group on the individual's relation to Cod. Indeed, the 
answers to the queries in the first group on tho personal 
life arc vitally Involved with and evolve upon answers to 
the queries on the relation to God as expressed in the fourth 
group. It is largely because no sany people have never en- 
tered Into a vital relationship with God and rad© a really 
effective adjustment to their universe that there are so 
many chronic and acute needs in the Individual's inner per- 
sonal life. Our preaching ought to bo & "happy Barring©" 
of the individual and theological problea areas , lost dwell- 
ing on the foriser it degenerate into mere "how to" inspira- 
tional© , or dwelling on the latter it become involved In 
lofty theological precepts not integrated with tho bare facte 
of a en*n troubled inner-selves aril tho involvements of thoir 

1*3 

H. W. Ruopp , "Life Situation Preaching, 5 ' The Christian 
Century Julnl , t . June 1941, pp. l40ff . 
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every-day existences. 

I conducted a somewhat more specific ally religious 
oroblor-lnter- t survey among General hundred Naval poroonnol 
(Protestant, Roman Catholic ant Jewish) at the U. 5* Naval 
Training Center, dan. Diego, California, during tho years 
19 j 5-56. A questionnaire patterned after the one featured 
in the July 1952 in sue of dufleuoato lEagj&ftine^ was used, 
duestionees were asked to indicate *Kbat I w Id like to 
learn in Church that is, on what eubjecto they would like 
to hear sermons pr-etched. Here is the response toy percen- 
tage of total replies : 

I. Goracnc on: Canted by: 

1. faking prayer con© effective. .234 

2. faking the greatoot contribution to life. ..... .20 

3 . Kays to increase religious faith ...... ,16 

4. How religion can eliminate worrying. ........... .9 

5. Happier families through religion.,....,. .8 

6 . ir.’.ortality ........... ^ , * ..............6 

?. Religion* approach to social problems* ......... ,4 

£♦ Religious approach to international problems. .4 

9. Religious approach to economic problems .3 

10* Taking religion into vocation... .3 

100 £ 

ulnce raost questioners indicated whether they wc.ro regular 
or non-regular church-goers, the following comparison was 
aais: 

II. Sermons on Wanted by " anted by 

Regular : iton-reguls r : 

1* baking prayer 

i ore ef fee live , . . 241 17% 

14 i 

Gvidenost a . Pawllms . ii©w dork. 
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2. 


Making tho greatest 
contribution to life 






..21 


20 


3. 


/ o to increase 




religious faith,. 18 


21 


4. 


How religion can 
eliminate 

vc.. rying. ........ ,8 


12 


r — 

0 • 


Happier families 
tli rough religion, .8 


• 10 


6* 


Other sub J ec t s . . . 21 


20 




food 


icos 



In table I above, the percentages &nd priorities are 
pretty ssuch as the paator-councelor has discovered and ranked 
them, with the refreshingly inter feting exception of itesc 
<2, vjhich places the second highest percentage cf inter.. st 
in tho altruistic '’asking the greatest contribution to life” 
area. It is to be receabered that the respondents war© al- 
most all within the age range of XT years mud 9 months to 
24 years and C non too, most of thorn still locking forward 
to actually beginning their vocational careers and their 
families, This, then, is a definite ’’need'’ to bo preached 
to intelligently; perhaps core universally pr-^nt for the 
preacher tc capltiliKc upon than he has realised. 

fable II indicates , interestingly enough, that 'the 
regular church-goer, having learned by experience something 
of the efficacy cf prayer, is still a good deal more Inter- 
ested in learning how to pray than the non-regular church- 
goer, In iters , 2 and .,'3> their per* cntngt v arc about equal. 
However, thw regular church-goer has a >parcntly resolved his 
worries to ^renter extent, and found happier family life 



than has tho non-reg’alar , But, at least In hie expressed 
interest, tho non-regular church-goer acknowledges tho re- 
sources of religion in i terra 4 and *,5* 

Both of those surveys point up, In sharp focus, the 
prose ins personal, moral and religious nee-do of the icon and 
women to who 1 , we preach* 

3. Sermon Illustrations from Pastoral Relationships - 

Therapeutic or Harmful? 

Tho minister la constantly finding tolling illustra- 
tions for his sermons in life Itself, Nothing interprets 
life 11 ho life. if* E* Songster writes ; “‘The art of living 
is boat studied by examining the way men and women have 

lived. 

Perhaps at this point my thesis should include a brief 
study of the important , realistic question on tho use of 
illustrations from pastoral relationship in the pulpit. 
Should the preacher abuse the confidences of people who 
have privately come to him with tragic problems by illustra- 
ting his sermons with these stories ’with the intention of 
meeting tho needs of others? 

i. On© position is, "Is not this the exploitation of 
people's troupl s to give tho minister an Impressive* illus- 
tration of a "knockout" conclusion for his sermon?"^ 

15 w. E. Songster, The Craft of dbraon Illustration . p. 108. 

16 

J* H, Spann, Pastoral Care, p« 43. 
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The extremely sensitive members of the congregation might 
cay; "2 would never go to r:.j pastor -with a personal problem* 
It would be repeated fro^ the pulpit on the following Lunday .* 1 
Kot only might the uno of a _ch Illustrations In seraeno 
make people fearful of confiding in a minister (this thoaia 
will discuss tho ccrrr.cn as an invitation to confidence and 
counseling in section 5 following) , but it usually sets 
their minis to wondering of whor the pro chor is ooeaking, 
rather than getting across th© point* 

Pushing tho negative side of this issue one a too far- 
ther, and this whether or not th© illustration io lift©! 
bodily out of a counseling relationship and/or identities are 
sufficiently disguised, Dr. John K* Billinsky , Professor of 
Psycholog)' at tho Andover Hew ton Theological bchool, has 
suggested in his lectures that it would be itoal, or at 
least advisable, if the counselor did no ©reach!: nr to tho 
congregation from vdaich his counseleos are largely drawn. Of 
course, this is now possible only in quit© large churches 
which have several or more minister © on their staffs. Or. 
Billlnsky pointed out that, ©specially in prolong**! counsel- 
ing cases , tho counsels© sitting In the pew stay be ”oot back” 
or quite confuced by the counselor’s (now preach - t) us© of 
an illuotx'ation, turn of a phrase, or referral to an aspect 
of human personality which la quite normal for others, but 
mttrenoly sensitive and involved to that certain counaclce , 

17 R , Dicks , P_a_storaL. iiftJt and gereonal Sounsellug. . » . 199 . 
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By the 30 .EO token, the pre* cher who 1c also carrying a heavy 
counseling load cannot constantly circumvent in his sermons 
all o.f the novda and problems which con* out during the week * e 
Interviews out of deference to those oounsuleee who are 
nl ttlns in the cc abnegation, Under* this restraint he may 
eventually have, little that Is vitally Illustrative from 
life to offer his people. 

li* Cn ^he .positive side of this issue. ••*© rote that 
most well-known contemporary preachers do uao just such 
illustrations, often lifted bodily fros their pastoral 
relationships. In &ny book of Dr'. Fosdick’s sermons, there 
are many instances where he used illustrative material from 
the inter? levs and letters which came to him in great num- 
bers while h© was pastor of Riverside Church ,51©w York City 
ft. W* ^ocknan , who also often uses such Illustrative 
material, said In his Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at 
Yale University in 1940 that the us© is justified if proper 
precaution© are taken, fie strongly advises against "homl- 
lectical embroidery , M in which the minister el -bo-a tea on 
the facta of the caoo and distorts It out of truth . ^ 

18 

From notes mad© In PSYC'05 * 5?h© Pivcholorioal Use pf fro 
Goooels , Andover Newton Theological nohool . first s ©roster 

^So@. H. E. Fondich. .& Great Ti o £o .£© Alive, on. 2. 26. 

100, 112 or On Bel nr Fit To L-v'o With, no. 14. 3?. 43. 140. 
168, 171. 

20 

ft. W. ^ocknan, The Hirbuav of Cod. o. 119. 
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J. £>. Bo ton ell , another of Now York City* a well-known 
prce,cher~ccaneelor3 , upholds the uao of illustrations lifted 
free the prtACh®r*s broader p.„u toral earo: "The use of case 
material Is Justified when : very possible .a fo guard h* a loon 
©xwloved. ^cne subjects cannot be adec.uatel.v tauciit cxceot 
b the use of illustrations drawn from ■ ctual human axperl- 
one os . 

And io ■ won ler what la the pr^p^r come, to follow*. 
There appears to bo good reason anu authority in both posi- 
tions. Perhaps this is another ol those issuer colling for 
tho application of the classic "golden mean” . /!.th feu? 

exceptions , such as that of Eomi; V# Pealcg-- tho outstand- 
ing preacher do uso Illustrative material fro. thoir 
pastoral and counseling relationships with a great deal of 
discrimination , 

A fairly careful perusal of core fifty-five t-errrons 
preached b,, Cr, Fosdlch, wio is regai ded by many people , e 
the out ctan ling ’’Ilf© situation 14 preacher in t s ® *est conco 
of the word, revealed such illustrations in onlv fifteen 
of tho sermon and in no sermon v*e ore than one such illus- 
tration used, and this always with taste and discrimination. 

He seem to arrive at a oil fled or "middle of tho road" 

21 J. 3. Bonncll , 25.ychQlQfrt_.l£>,r Pastor im X. ep-l© , p* 175. 

op 

Pastor, garble Collegiate Church, Ko’< fork City* 

23 C ©0 H. *. FoeUcL. h Groat Time to Fe Vlive: On ?«iar, fit 
To Id. ve Vlthi ot. al* 
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aonronch to tho uso of actual case material In th© pulpit, 
with a fev basic precautions. Dr. Bonne.il suggests that th© 
individuals involved in such material s-'ay be disguised 
sufficiently without altering the poychologlcal or spiritual 
content of tho illustration: ‘Whatever detail the preacher 
employe in any public way should not be recognisable by any 
one Trlenu , intimate , or loved one of tho person con- 

cerned.” 2 ^ 

there r..oral delinquency la involved, th© identity of 
the person ia to bo ©specially carefully concealed. 

It is always better to use to c t freely such illustra- 
tions as point to the positive elements in personality 
rather than tho failures. The congregation will more readi- 
ly accept the uso of illustrations crowing cut of hie con- 
tacts with the® if th© preacher holds up th© positive cha- 
racter and personality traits of those with who* ho has Inti- 
mate contact. 

Certainly the minister can put &•, oh material to the- 
rapeutic illustrative uso occasionally without causing people 
to be ‘fearful of confiding their own problems to hlf*. The 
preacher becomes vulnerable onlj, when ho continuously pa- 
rades th® pQp99mll%t&& mi problems! «f th® p**t wri?*? 
pastoral and counseling rclatio: shies before his Cunlay 
morning congregation. 

o 4 

J. S. Bonnoll , Psycho I opy for Pastor 0 -n People , o. 175. 











^n summary of tills "middle of the road position,’ th© 
preacher can gain sorco of hi a coo* effective Benson illus- 
trations from counseling situations. Dut he should u»o 
the.n sparingly and with caution, always completely dis- 
guising lien titles and emphasizing positive personality 
traitc . 

4, Sermons Aimed at Life situations 

People coco to church , not so much to hear the preach- 
er, as to hear what God has to say to their needs through 
hie. Thuo the preacher has a staggering tack in a society 
'whore the deep inner needs of men are const ntly being re- 
vealed through adjustment problems ana th© morbid state of 
personalities. Ken and women are returning to the church 
socking, an understanding of life’s moaning, guidance in 
stress, and insight into the riddles of their own natures. 
Th© solutions or lack of solutions which the pulpit offers 
jr&y well determine the spiritual health of our people for 
generations to coco. 

In any given congregation , there are very likely 
represented all (and still nor©) of the following psycho- 
logical problems: 

1. The guilt-laden. 

2. The sorrow-filled. 

3. Th© fearful. 

4. Those bothered by alcohol. 

5. The insecure. 

6 . The lonely. 

7. The defeated. 
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8. The hostile or smgry, 

S. The proud. 

10. The Jealous. 

11. Those v/ho doubt. 

12. The tense. 

13. The physically siefc. 

14. Those who feel inferior. 

15. Those gripped by injurious habits. 

16 . Tho aged . 

17. The 1 -.mature. 

1C, Those with family problems. 

19 . Tho . anx i ou a , 

J 0. The sexually jml&d Justed. 

It is not within the ccopo of this thesis to treat 
tho horsl let leal possibilities in each of tho above inst.nces, 
though a fovj representative sermon approaches sight be 
suggested here for their therapeutic value, 

Russel Dickc suggests a general sermon which ho points 
out will hole people and to so „o extent accomplish tho same 
therapy as a counseling interview. He suggests that the 
sermon , entitled ''Tho Resources ..of Religion in Tl»e of 
Trouble ," could well illustrate tho otrenr.thc of faith , why 
doubt corses * and how faith is gained &nl developed through 
tho difficult times in life. 

Though few people will admit that they are possessed 
by guilt feelings , psychology tells us how potent such feel- 
Inga are In personality -and of the many varied expressions 
which such feelings have. The preaching of Jesus reveals a 
genuine awareness of tho power of guilt over both tho mind 
and body , and of the need for genuine soul purging through 
forgiveness . 

. Dicks, Pastoral Work an! Personal Counseling, p. 199* 
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In his article, "The Preaching: anu Pastoral Roles," 
Gene Bartlett oli'ers the criteria of the therapeutic effect 
of a sermon on forgiveness. Ho contends that the preached 
inosGoge should contribute to freedom from guilt feeling, a In 
two ways: "First, it ought to help men to accept their 

flniteneos; and in the second place, it should b© wade plain 
that there is, a way of forgiveness open In the Christian 
Gospel." 25 

In a society which teaches us that self-sufficiency 
ie highly desirable if not completely obtainable , and in a 
religion which teaches that perfection is a noble if un- 
attainable Ideal, we do suffer from guilt feelings. The 
&1& 3. reminder of our f ini tones® ofiers relief from much 
of the strain and tension in contorporary life. Uso , be- 
lieving in a just , hol> ($o^ as Christianity interprets Him 
will inevitably lead to feelings of personal inadequacy and 
guilt. Put God is also interpreted as a God of 1<&vo, a for- 
giving God, and that forgiveness is "life-giving" to human 
personality 

People today ere more or loco familiar with the 
whriocian coo sage , but they need to understand sore thing 
of the force q which., prevent them from accenting it. 31 oka 

26 

G. E. Bartlett, "The Preaching and Pastoral dolus," pnotc- 
ral Psychology . Larch 1952, o. . 

2? r 

^eo . h, Kulice , ilpunsolinR and Theology . op. 46«4fL 
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suggests a strxon on "Th# Ability to Accept God,* in which 
the preacher sight describe the defensive nature of perrons 
Who have known emotional Insecurity and other psychologically 

.Of 

unbalancin' factors during their earlier experiences, ^ 
Preaching: of this nature will have thor&poutlo value ior a 
cent ear© rarj congregation. 

In brief, effective nor men o will be those Which follow? 
the general pattern of*. 1} discovering pre.* zing huscan 
need or profit . a* ©a; 2) analysing the phobic- *n sor.o 

pooriblc ioluttor.s; an j) than pr*.> chin?; d.ir ctly to the 
need, drr-i.vg ujon the resources of the E'blc, the stud/ of 
psychology and experience In erson&l couRacling. Fro - . a 
ranlor a ylltv of sernons of ore than fifi^ u-*nte porary 
pre^c h'*r> repr> . anting the Prot rst&nt , acc<t 1* f olic and 
Jcwi3h faiths , the oor; .ono of Harr’ L. Focr ? ci. at -bid out in 
consistently fitting this pattern. There are other nor r one 
which also fit this pattern. Leslie 1. ’ ’-'.tin ’Xo 

Life Fino.ll;, Juab"’ ; a. A. But. trick's "No Ve.^e Is Driven**; 
and R, V. Gocksaan'o ‘How To bo Cure of God* are of th© tjp© 
which ft’ will bo thought of as *r>. rsorrl com ••aolinr on a 
frrouu bi.cis.* 

Since the alert pastor will want to b© perceptive as 
to the results of his preaching, he . ight plan specific 
oerxonn to servo specific needs and then t r ; tc iovelo~ sono 
cothoi for rvr.lnntlnr results* That is the cc gregational 

oft 

R. Dicks, Pastoral Hort and Personal Counseling . p. 200* 











reaction durln^ tho actual pm chin' ? I5ou "o th*lr co« ants 
after tho ocrvlro relate to the ctntsnt of the tr© 

thorc ror.a «ts for codec of th© tvrx on feu i u -the r studjr? 



Are there significant counesling relations fe#ittttlii*hCv with 
ooao persona v.tx ha\o he&td the * error*? .hilt tin re arc no 

precl cr :« theo or {.«o£i&e the response tc n server, a 

ffioro v : rceptii t ucc of the sethoh *. allrh-lc d i.ht rive a 
clearer 1 -vji© of just' tihat Is g^lnfc on aurinc tho person- 
to-per/on rcl 1 tion&hlp ihvt we sail preaching* 

3« Hi* v- er on As An Intlteiicn to OonXitese® 
r-nl Coen so ling 

Sot ic bo uiu«refltl5.At j-i is the role of Uv a«m.on 
ac a?i Invit at len to confidence a*n count- el*, ay , Uv.t is, in 
letting th ■ cnc.ro «tlon lanov yh-vt !l.i! or .-ncc* ; e; w 
J3£gafi^»X-JLa th t they will feel frc. to m- ^ to Mr 
jJs MXff .... .^le r,,,-, ■ ne rl'jar saye « ' cyn^- t* £tt o. ^ chin** io 

whether* It firings people to th® poet on to v-X/ u>et th» Ir 

problers* « pr ccher who n viv ho s anyone eon# to see 
hi* or re ’n °\ bin, to call upon tliCi on . xsdtvL of their 
fsttll;' la falling em i choull cxa. iae H » .-cl it • , *eij*tf < ©» 
Accord! a*; to a recent otctc ont in the fnclrrcs ,e- 
pont of the *mti »*X Institute cl ».«n ,*.1 nm.lt * the cls-rgy- 
**■** 071 * r'Oifcsaional ©reor to who • $» t, pi -> ,iv turn 



* 4 •%.»**« 



i2,c ‘ :a * * *> d & g £fifinftl , ..q .-0 f. f-lin-' > p. 199, 



